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James G. McDonald, Chairman of the F. P. A., will par- 
ticipate in an international conference on educational broad- 
casting, to be held in Vienna during August, and will attend 
the Pan-European Conference and the Assembly of the League 
f Nations in Geneva during September. 

Mr. McDonald, therefore, will not be on the air during 
July, August and September. His weekly Monday night radio 
talks over WEAF and associated stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company will be resumed early in October. 





Entered as second- 
class matter December 
2, 1921, at the Post 
Office at New York, 
N. Y., under the act 
of March 8, 1879. 
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A MORATORIUM DEADLOCK 





Drie the last week, most of the governments 
involved, with the exception of France, have 
accepted the Hoover moratorium proposal.* In 
a note of June 24, the Laval government agreed 
to forego the retention of all German payments 
for one year, but, in view of the stipulations of 
the Young Plan, it insisted that Germany should 
continue to pay unconditional annuities into the 
Bank for International Settlements. These an- 
nuities could then be utilized to improve the 
credit of Germany and of “other countries in 
Central Europe.” In the opinion of the French 
government, “the dangers now threatening Ger- 
man economy and, more generally, European 
economy ... are especially due to important 
restrictions of credit and withdrawals of foreign 
funds. The solution of the German crisis, there- 
fore, does not appear to lie only in the diminution 
of the charges on the budget of the Reich but in 
an extension of credit,’”’ which would be insured 
by the French proposal. The real reason why 
Paris insists upon the payment of unconditional 
annuities to the Bank, however, is to secure a 
Sahay that France will eventually receive its 
Snare, 

The French reply to the Hoover proposal was 
approved by the Chamber on June 27, after an 
all-night debate, by a vote of 386 to 189. Had it 
not been for the support of the Socialists, who 
ordinarily oppose the government, the Laval Min- 
istry would have been defeated. The decision 
of the Socialists followed a personal appeal from 
the German Socialist leader, Herr Breitscheid. 
The Chamber’s resolution of approval particu- 
larly insisted upon the “inviolability” of uncon- 
ditional payments. 

In subsequent negotiations between Secre- 
tary Mellon and the French officials, it appears 
that the United States has agreed that Germany 
should continue to pay unconditional annuities 
into the Bank for International Settlements, but 
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is opposed to the French suggestion that these 
annuities be used for loans to other Central 
European countries. The United States believes 
that the full benefit of the moratorium should 
go to Germany. The United States also opposes 
the original French contention that Germany 
should repay to France at the end of the mora- 
torium in 1932 the unconditional annuities tem- 
porarily deposited in the Bank for International 
Settlements, on the ground that immediate repay- 
ment would impose an impossible burden. It has 
offered to defer for twenty-five years the repay- 
ment, without interest, of the inter-Allied debts 
suspended by the moratorium, and asks that 
France also defer German repayments for 1931- 
1932. It is willing, however, that France receive 
interest. Finally, it appears that France has 
asked the United States to assume some respons- 
ibility for the resumption of the Young Plan pay- 
ments after the expiration of the moratorium. 


Before forming a judgment on the French posi- 
tion, it is well to remember that the Laval Min- 
istry is even more dependent upon public opinion 
than is President Hoover. Like all French min- 
istries, the Laval Cabinet rests upon the support 
of half a dozen French parties; and if any one 
party deserts, the government may immediately 
go out of power. French opinion believes that 
France has suffered at the hands of Germany 
more than any other country; in consenting to 
drastic reductions in reparation demands and to 
the evacuation of the Rhineland five years in ad- 
vance of the treaty date, France asserts that it 
already has made great concessions. Germany 
has replied, Frenchmen declare, with the Hitler 
movement, “pocket battleships,” the proposed 
Austro-German customs union, and the Steel 
Helmet demonstration at Breslau on May 31. 
They also point out that before the recent Briin- 
ing reforms, German finance was admittedly mis- 
managed, and that Germans, led by Dr. Hjalmar 













































































Schacht, former head of the Reichsbank, have 
seized upon the Hoover moratorium proposal to 
reiterate a demand that the entire Young Plan 
be scrapped. 

Moreover, the abrupt announcement of the 
Hoover proposal, which for suddenness parallels 
the Austro-German customs project, has_ in- 
creased the difficulties of the French government. 
Frenchmen feel that, without giving any warn- 
ing or engaging in any preliminary conversations, 
the United States has suddenly told France to 
accept either a much greater sacrifice than any 
other European country, or a severe diplomatic 
defeat. Remembering the rejection of the Treaty 
of Versailles, Frenchmen ask what assurance 
there is that the moratorium will be approved by 
the American Congress. If France accepts such 
a moratorium only to have it overturned by the 
American Congress, would not a condition of 
international anarchy result, in which the Young 
Plan would disappear? Consequently, the reac- 
tion of many Frenchmen to the Hoover proposal 
is similar to the reaction of many Americans to 
the Balfour note of 1922. In that note the Brit- 
ish government offered to reduce its claims on 
Germany if, in return, the United States reduced 
the inter-Allied debt. Many Americans were in- 
censed at this suggestion, which they interpreted 
as an attempt to shift on the United States full 
responsibility for the reparation settlement. 

In view of the critical state of Germany, the 
abruptness of the President’s announcement of 
June 20 can well be understood. Nevertheless, it 
is particularly desirable that the administration 
should show every disposition to understand and 
sympathize with the French situation, and to 
devise some formula which will satisfy France 
and, at the same time, insure to Germany the 
assistance of which it is in need. 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


The Bulgarian Elections 


The Bulgarian elections of June 21, necessitated 
by the expiration of the mandates of representa- 
tives chosen in 1927, had the effect, unusual in 
the Balkans, of defeating a government en- 
trenched in office for eight years. As a result, 
André Liaptcheff, leader of a bloc of conservative 
intellectuals, made way on June 29 for Kantcho 
Malinoff, leader of a centrist bloc, whose follow- 
ers received almost twice as many seats as the 
candidates of the former government groups. 

The overturn is to be explained by the extreme 
economic distress of the Bulgarian peasants, who 
blamed all their misfortunes on M. Liaptcheff, 
the Premier who drove an Agrarian government 
from power by a coup d'état in 1923. Popular sen- 
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timent had been growing against M. Liaptcheff 
for some time when, in March, King Boris made 
a tour of certain rural areas to investigate the 
conditions under which the peasants were living. 
As a result he decided, when the Sobranje was 
dissolved on April 18, to attempt the creation of 
a coalition cabinet under M. Malinoff. The latter, 
however, was unable to secure the cooperation of 
M. Liaptcheff’s “Democratic Entente,”’ which had 
held by far the majority of seats in the late So- 
branje and expected to secure a majority again 
in the forthcoming elections in spite of an alarm- 
ing swing toward the extreme left in recent local 
elections. 


When M. Malinoff failed to form a government, 
the King suggested that M. Tsankoff, of the 
Liaptcheff Cabinet, attempt to form a coalition; 
but he, in turn, could get no cooperation from M. 
Malinoff except by awarding the center groups 
greater influence in the Cabinet than he was 
prepared to do. A second time M. Malinoff was 
summoned by the King and a second time he 
failed. Finally, two weeks after his original 
resignation, M. Liaptcheff was reinstated and 
election decrees were issued. In all these negoti- 
ations, the Agrarian extremists were ignored, the 
King being anxious, evidently, to prevent them 
from regaining the control they lost in 1923. 


The new Cabinet, however, contains three 
Agrarians, while the number of Communists in 
the Sobranje is increased greatly. Premier Ma- 
linoff’s first pronouncements have been marked 
by a moderation which is perhaps distasteful 
to the Agrarians. It is believed that Premier 
Malinoff, in the face of existing financial difficul- 
ties, desires to win what favor he can from the 
Opposition. Should he succeed in consolidating 
his position, however, it is to be expected that 
considerable legislation will be introduced by his 
government with a view to ameliorating the posi- 
tion of peasants and laborers. Whether an in- 
creasing friendliness toward Jugoslavia and 
Greece will also develop is a question in which 
the entire Balkan Peninsula has a_ profound 


interest. ELIZABETH P. MACCALLUM 





Chinese Farm Economy, by John Lossing Buck. Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1930. $5.00. 

A scientific study of the farm business in China, based 
on a statistical study of 2,866 farms in seventeen localities 
and seven provinces in China. 

Food Supply and Raw Materials in Japan, by E. F. Pen- 
rose. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1930. 
$2.00. 

An extensive collection of statistical data tracing the 
relative growths in Japan of population, food production, 
food imports, agricultural production, and mineral pro- 
duction. 
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